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LINCOLN’S  first  teacher  was  a young  man  named 
. Zachariah  Riney.  We  know  little  about  him 
J except  his  name;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
his  attainments  were  extremely  crude.  This  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise;  for  Kentucky,  where 
Lincoln  lived  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seven, 
was  then  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization  amid  the 
half-subdued  wilderness.  Culture  of  any  sort  was  a 
rarity,  and  the  learning  of  the  average  pedagogue 
was  of  a very  ordinary  character.  For  the  sake  of 
economy,  it  was  customary  to  have  the  teacher 
“board  around”;  and  Zachariah  Riney  stayed  by 
turns  in  the  homes  of  those  who  sent  children  to 
school,  stopping  with  each  household  a longer  or  a 
shorter  time,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils 
that  were  sent. 

Often  the  log  huts  in  which  he  made  his  temporary 
home  were  more  open  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  than  the  pigpens  of  a careful  farmer  of 
to-day.  One  early  schoolmaster  speaks  of  staying 
at  a house  consisting  of  a single  room  sixteen  feet 
square  and  tenanted  by  a man  and  wife,  ten  chil- 
dren, three  dogs,  and  two  cats.  Some  families  lived 
in  hovels  so  cold  in  the  winter  that  they  had  to 
sleep  with  their  shoes  in  the  bed  to  keep  them  from 
freezing  too  stiff  to  be  put  on.  The  children  grew 
inured  to  the  hardships  of  their  life;  but  nearly 
everyone  suffered  from  malarial  and  rheumatic 
complaints,  and  a vigorous  and  painless  old  age 
was  rare. 

Childhood  pleasures  must  have  been  few.  One 
can  fancy,  however,  little  Abe,  and  his  sister,  who  was 
'two  years  older,  roaming  in  the  woods,  hunting  for 
berries  in  summer  and  for  nuts  in  autumn,  and 
watching  the  birds  that  fluttered  about  and  the 
small  animals  that  pattered  across  their  path  and 
peopled  the  solitude  in  the  place  of  human  com- 
panions. Whenever  the  two  tired  of  wandering 
in  the  borders  of  the  forest,  or  finished  playing 
their  lonesome  little  games,  they  returned  to  the 
home  cabin.  This  cabin  was  practically  all  made 
with  an  ax  and  a saw  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Lincoln, 
the  future  President’s  father.  It  had  a roof  of  thin 
boards  split  in  short  sections  from  straight  grained 
oak  and  anchored  in  place  by  stout  poles  fastened 
on  crosswise.  At  one  end  was  a huge  chimney 
made  of  small  logs  laid  cob  house  fashion  and  thickly 
daubed  inside  with  clay.  Almost  no  nails  or  other 
iron  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  cabin. 
Even  the  hinges  of  the  single  door  were  of  wood, 
while  rawhide  thongs  were  used  to  hold  in  place  the 
board  shutter  which  was  hung  inside  at  the  glassless 
aperture  of  the  only  window. 

Log  Houses  Their  Homes 

T OG  houses  similar  to  this  served  as  homes  for 
nearly  everyone  in  the  new  country  round,  though 
the  Lincoln  dwelling  was  rather  rougher  and  smaller 
than  the  average.  The  school  buildings  were  of 
logs  too,  and  outwardly  were  in  nowise  different 
from  the  humbler  homes.  The  cabin  in  which  Lin- 
coln began  to  attend  school  probably  stood  close 
by  one  of  the  rough  cart  paths  that  served  for 
roads.  There  were  plenty  of  stumps  in  the  un- 
fenced space  about,  while  the  tall  woods  were  im- 
mediately behind.  When  the  building  was  not  in 
use,  its  door  was  secured  by  a withe  twisted  in  the 
handle.  The  walls  were  of  round  logs  that  had  the 
bark  on,  and  the  cracks  between  were  somewhat 
imperfectly  chinked  with  clay. 

If  one  went  inside,  he  found  the  walls  just  as  bare 
as  they  were  outside.  Overhead,  the  space  was 
open  to  the  rafters.  Glass  for  windows  was  a 
luxury,  and,  instead,  paper  was  used  which  had 
been  greased  to  make  it  transparent  and  less  easily 
affected  by  wet.  The  floor,  if  the  room  had  a floor, 
was  of  puncheon;  that  is,  it  was  of  logs  split  in 
half  and  laid  on  the  earth  and  pegged  in  place  with 
the  flat  sides  up.  In  case  the  floor  was  simply  the 
bare  earth,  the  youngsters  would  sometimes  pur- 
posely stir  up  the  dust  in  clouds  to  annoy  the 
teacher  and  amuse  their  fellows.  Sticks  were  in- 
serted between  the  logs  around  the  sides  of  the  room 
at  a convenient  height,  and  boards  were  fastened 


on  them  to  serve  as  desks.  The  seats  were  long 
backless  benches,  most  likely  of  split  logs  roughly 
leveled  with  an  ax  and  having  slanting  legs  inserted 
in  auger  holes.  For  the  master  there  was  a rude 
table  and  a stool.  Maps  and  blackboards  were  lack- 
ing, and  even  books  were  few. 

Many  children  never  went  to  school  at  all;  and 
as  late  as  1838,  when  there  were  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  children  of  school  age  in  the 
State,  not  more  than  half  of  them  had  enjoyed  any 
school  advantages.  The  school  terms  were  of  irregu- 
lar length,  the  duration  being  determined  by  the 
time  the  settlers  felt  able  to  board  the  master  and 
pay  his  small  salary. 

Killed  by  the  Indians 

T/'ENTUCKY  was  still  almost  entirely  pioneer  coun- 
try,  and  only  about  a score  of  years  before 
Lincoln’s  birth  his  grandfather  had  been  killed  by 
the  Indians  while  busy  clearing  land  for  the  plow.  In 
the  time  that  had  intervened  since  this  melancholy 
event  the  savages  had  ceased  to  be  a menace;  but 
life  continued  to  be  extremely  primitive.  The  people 
subsisted  almost  exclusively  on  game  and  fish,  pork 
and  potatoes,  and  roughly  ground  cornmeal.  Some- 
times the  Lincolns  found  their  provisions  so  reduced 
that  potatoes  would  be  the  only  food  on  the  table; 
and  it  was  not  unusual  for  mothers  to  give  their 
children  baked  potatoes  to  carry  in  their  hands  to 
school  for  a lunch. 

A coonskin  cap  was  the  ordinary  masculine  head 
covering,  and  garments  in  general,  for  both  males 


Grew  Inured  to  the  Hard- 
ships of  Their  Life. 


and  females,  were  mostly  either  of  linen  spun  by 
the  women,  or  of  tanned  deerskin  that  the  people 
themselves  prepared.  The  deerskin  apparel  was 
uncomfortable  to  the  last  degree  when  the  wearer 
was  caught  in  a shower ; and  to  have  on  wet  mocca- 
sins was  a "decent  way  of  going  barefoot.”  Not 
till  Lincoln  grew  to  manhood  did  apparel  of  wool 
and  tow  become  common  on  the  frontier. 

It  has  been  recalled  of  Lincoln  by  a former  Ken- 
tucky schoolmate  that  he  was  an  unusually  intelli- 
gent boy,  and  that  he  studied  hard  and  made  good 
progress  in  his  lessons.  After  school  he  used  to 
cut  spicewood  bushes,  hack  them  up  on  a log ; and 
then  when  it  grew  dark  he  would  put  a few  twigs 
at  a time  on  the  fire,  and  by  the  bright  light  that 


resulted  was  enabled  to  spend  the  evening  studying. 
His  attendance  at  the  local  schools  was  very  short, 
and  he  probably  learned  little  in  them  beyond  his 
alphabet.  Quite  likely  his  mother  aided  him  more 
than  did  his  teachers.  She  could  both  read  and 
write,  accomplishments  that  few  of  the  frontier 
women  then  possessed,  and  she  taught  her  husband, 
who  had  no  education  whatever,  to  form  the  letters 
of  his  name.  From  her  the  two  children  also  re- 
ceived some  rudimentary  instruction,  and  she  im- 
parted to  them  all  she  knew  of  Bible  lore,  fairy 
tales,  and  country  legends. 

The  father  was  an  easygoing  man,  entirely  with- 
out ambition.  He  did  not  prosper  in  Kentucky, 
and  presently  concluded  that  he  could  improve  his 
fortunes  by  moving  to  Indiana.  So  thither  the 
family  journeyed,  and  settled  in  a rich,  fertile  forest 
country.  With  the  help  of  his  wife  and  children, 
Thomas  Lincoln  built  a temporary  shelter  known 
as  a “half-faced  camp.”  This  was  simply  a shed  of 
poles  which  defended  the  inmates  from  the  weather 
on  three  sides,  but  was  open  in  front.  For  cooking 
purposes,  and  to  warm  the  camp  in  cold  weather, 
a fire  was  made  before  the  open  side.  In  this 
wretched  shack  the  Lincolns  lived  an  entire  year 
while  the  father  was  clearing  a patch  of  ground  and 
planting  com  and  building  a cabin. 

They  moved  into  the  cabin  while  it  was  still 
incomplete,  and  so  much  better  was  it  than  the 
camp  that  the  pioneer  seemed  to  think  there  was 
no  haste  about  doing  more  on  it;  and  month  after 
month  it  remained  just  as  it  was,  without  doors, 
windows,  or  floors.  The  furnishings  were  much  the 
same  as  those  of  most  homes  in  the  new  regions. 
There  were  several  three-legged  stools;  a bedstead, 
made  of  poles  stuck  between  the  logs  in  a comer,  and 
with  the  angle  that  projected  into  the  room  sup- 
ported by  a crotched  stick  driven  into  the  ground; 
a table  roughly  shaped  by  hewing  a huge  log  and 
inserting  four  stout  legs;  and  there  was  a pot,  a 
kettle,  a skillet,  and  a few  tin  and  pewter  dishes. 
The  boy  Abraham  climbed  at  night  to  a bed  of 
leaves  in  the  loft,  to  which  he  ascended  by  a ladder 
of  wooden  pegs  driven  into  the  log  walls.  For  bed 
covers  they  used  mostly  skins,  and  it  was  skins 
that  served  to  close  the  door  and  window  openings. 

Carried  Guns  All  the  Time 
'THE  region  was  almost  in  a state  of  nature,  with 
many  bears  and  other  wild  creatures  in  the 
woods,  and  the  men,  in  order  not  to  miss  the  chance 
to  secure  such  game  as  they  saw,  all  carried  their 
guns  whenever  they  had  to  pass  through  the  woods, 
even  though  they  might  only  be  going  to  a neigh- 
bor’s on  an  errand.  For  a like  purpose  they  carried 
their  guns  when  they  went  to  church.  If  the  game 
thus  secured  incidentally  w’as  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  family  larder,  Thomas  Lincoln  would  go 
into  one  of  the  forest  glades  near  his  cabin,  and  by 
lying  in  wait  for  an  hour  or  two  shoot  a deer.  That 
would  give  the  household  meat  for  at  least  a week, 
and  the  skin  could  be  used  for  breeches  and  mocca- 
sins. 

Lincoln’s  mother  died  after  the}’  had  been  in 
Indiana  two  years,  and  a twelvemonth  later  his 
father  brought  home  for  a second  wife  a widow  with 
three  children.  She  was  a person  of  energy,  and  her 
coming  resulted  in  getting  the  house  finished  and 
more  comfort  in  its  appointments.  She  also  exerted 
her  influence  to  have  the  children  take  advantage 
of  such  opportunities  as  were  afforded  for  education. 
The  schools  had  much  the  same  desultory  character 
and  crudity  as  those  in  Kentucky,  and  Lincoln  him- 
self has  said  that  “no  qualification  was  ever  re- 
quired of  a teacher  beyond ‘Readin’,  Writin’,  and 
Cipherin’  to  the  Rule  of  Three.’  If  a straggler  sup- 
posed to  understand  Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a wizard. 

Brute  strength  on  the  master’s  part  to  control 
the  rough  boys  in  his  charge  was  held  to  be  rather 
more  important  than  mere  learning.  But  the  chief 
reason  for  the  inferiority  of  the  teachers  was  that 
the  calling  offered  no  rewards  sufficient  to  attract 
men  of  education  or  capacity.  Indeed,  it  sometimes 
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Writing  Letters  for  the  Neighbors. 


seemed  as  if  a master 
had  taken  up  teaching 
solely  from  inability  to 
earn  a living  in  any 
other  way. 

“There  was  absolute- 
ly nothing  to  excite  am- 
bition for  education,’’ 

Lincoln  has  affirmed; 
but  he  himself  had  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  that 
was  far  stronger  than 
the  untoward  conditions 
in  which  he  was  placed. 

When  he  left  Kentucky 
the  multiplication  table 
was  still  a mystery  to 
him,  and  he  could  read 
and  write  only  the  sim- 
plest words:  but  after 
he  began  to  attend  school 
again  he  made  rapid  ad- 
vancement. What  he 
could  accomplish  during 
school  hours  was  very 
far  from  contenting  him , 
and  in  his  home  leisure 
he  read  anc\  wrote  and 
ciphered  continually.  In 
a short  time  he  had 
acquired  an  admirably  clear  and  serviceable  hand- 
writing, and  was  often  asked  by  illiterate  ne'ghbors 
to  write  their  letters  for  them.  When  some  one 
with  this  end  in  view  inquired  if  he  could  write, 
he  replied,  “Yes,  I can  make  a few  rabbit  tracks.” 

He  is  not  reputed  to  have  been  quick  as  a student ; 
but  he  stood  high  in  the  school  through  his  industry 
and  keen  interest.  Spelling  was  the  study  in  which 
he  specially  shone.  One  incident  has  been  pre- 
served showing  how  he  ingeniously  helped  a girl 
who  was  about  to  fail  in  a word  the  master  had 
given  out.  The  word  was  “defied,”  and  two  of  the 
children  had  in  turn  spelled  it  wrong.  Then  it 
came  to  this  girl.  “ D-e-f ,”  she  began,  and  after 
hesitating  a moment  was  about  to  say  “y,”  when 
she  glanced  toward  Lincoln.  He  was  watching  her 
with  a broad  grin  on  his  face,  and  noting  her  glance 
he  hastily  pointed  at  his  eye.  The  little  girl  at  once 
guessed  his  meaning  and  spelled  the  word  correctly. 

H is  Boyhood  Doggerel 

TN  common  with  most  school  children  of  his  time, 
* the  lad  had  the  habit  of  scribbling  on  the  flyleaves 
of  his  textbooks.  The  following  is  a bit  of  doggerel 
he  wrote  in  one  of  his  books  in  his  fourteenth  year: 
Abraham  Lincoln 
his  hand  and  pen, 
he  will  be  good  but 
god  knows  When 

Young  Lincoln  was  never  good  looking.  He  was 
angular  and  awkward,  his  face  was  irregular,  and 
his  ears  protruding.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  with- 
out a wholesome  attractiveness,  and  was  gen- 
erally liked  by  his  fellow  students,  he  was  so  good 
natured,  intelligent,  and  companionable.  Yet  his 
ways  were  often  not  their  ways.  For  instance,  all 
his  boy  comrades  were  confirmed  sportsmen;  but 
he  never  took  any  pleasure  in  hunting.  There  was 
a gentleness  in  his  nature  that  made  him  shrink 
from  inflicting  pain,  and  stories  are  told  by  his  boy- 
hood friends  of  his  bursts  of  righteous  wrath  when 
some  turtle  or  other  creature  was  tortured  or  killed 
by  them.  Because  he  hated  and  talked  against 
cruelty  to  animals,  they  thought  him  eccentric. 
Evidently  he  was  of  finer  clay  than  his  fellows;  and 
his  stepmother  in  her  later  life  used  to  say  of  him 
that  he  was  the  best  and  most  obedient  boy  she 
ever  knew. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  effeminate  about 
him.  He  did  not  lack  vigor,  and  he  entered  heartily 


into  the  school  sports  and  was  quick 
to  defend  himself  with  might  and  main 
if  abused.  It  was  the  frontier  habit 
among  both  men  and  boys  to  settle 
personal  disputes  by  a round  of  fisti- 
cuffs and  wrestling,  perhaps  reinforced 
by  teeth  and  nails.  As  for  wrestling, 
that  was  to  the  frontiersmen  what  the 
tournaments  were  to  the  knights  of  old, 
and  trials  of  strength  between  rival 
contestants  were  frequent.  To  be  a 
good  wrestler  was  one  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  every  hardy  youth,  and  Lincoln 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  even 
won  fame  in  the  art,  and  seldom  met 
his  equal.  In  most  other  muscular 
contests  also  he  was  very  expert,  and 
while  he  was  still  in  his  teens  he  could 
outrun,  outlift,  chop  faster,  and  split 
more  rails  than  anyone  else  in  the 
vicinity. 

But  none  of  these  forms  of  activity 
nor  all  of  them  put  together  interested 
him  as  did  his  studies.  In  the  evening 
he  would  pile  sticks  of  dry  wood  into 
the  fireplace  to  make  the  fire  blaze  up 
brightly  and  shed  a strong  light  out 
into  the  room,  and  then  he  would  lie 
down  flat  on  the  floor  before  the  hearth 
with  his  book  in  front  of  him.  If  he  was 
studying  arithmetic,  he  would  do  the  sums  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  a large,  flat  bladed,  home  made 
wooden  shovel  that  was  used  about  the  fireplace  and 
oven.  A piece  of  charcoal  served  instead  of  a pencil, 
and  after  covering  the  shovel  with  examples  he  whit- 
tled and  scraped  it  clean  with  his  jackknife,  ready  for 
more  ciphering.  Paper  was  expensive,  and  he  could 
not  afford  even  a slate.  Sometimes  when  the  shovel 
was  not  at  hand  he  did  his  figuring  on  the  logs  of 
the  house  walls  and  on  the  doorposts  and  other  wood- 
work that  afforded  a surface  he  could  mark  on  with 
his  charcoal. 

Lincoln  was  never  able  to  go  to 
school  regularly,  and  had  less  than 
a year’s  schooling  all  together.  He 
was  seventeen  when  he  attended 
his  last  school.  It  was  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  home  cabin,  and 
no  doubt  the  long  daily  walk  back 
and  forth  seemed  a waste  of  time 
to  most  of  his  relatives. 

The  lad  was  now  put  to  steady 
work;  but  he  continued  to  be  a 
student.  Anything  in  the  shape  of 
a book  was  food  for  him.  He  would 
sit  in  the  twilight  and  read  a dic- 
tionary as  long  as  he  could  see,  and 
he  frequently  went  to  the  home 
of  the  town  constable  to  read  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana,  ap- 
parently as  fascinated  as  if  he  was 
perusing  a novel.  Whenever  he 
had  leisure  his  first  impulse  was 
to  use  it  in  acquiring  knowledge 
or  in  some  other  form  of  intellectual 
activity.  He  would  walk  many 
miles  for  the  chance  to  argue  at 
debating  clubs;  and  at  his  home, 


when  he  came  in  from  work  for  a lunch,  he  was 
quite  likely  to  go  to  the  cupboard,  get  a piece  of 
cornbread,  take  up  a book,  and  then  seat  himself 
with  his  feet  as  high  as  his  head  to  eat  and  read 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Standard  Textbooks 

/''JNE  of  the  books  he  studied  at  this  period  was 
Kirkham’s  English  Grammar,  a treatise  that 
was  both  very  dry  and  very  voluminous.  We  do  not 
know  just  what  books  he  used  in  school ; but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  them  was  the  famous 
speller  compiled  by  Noah  Webster.  In  those 
frontier  schools  no  other  book  was  studied  so  uni- 
versally, and  in  some  schools  it  was  the  only  text- 
book. At  the  height  of  its  popularity  sales  were 
over  a million  copies  a year.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared just  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  By  the  advice  of  the  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, Webster  called  his  speller  “The  First  Part  of 
a Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Language.” 
Strangely  enough,  it  was  not  killed  by  this  ele- 
phantine title,  and  a score  of  years  passed  before 
the  author  finally  renamed  it  “The  American  Spelling 
Book.” 

The  book  as  Lincoln  knew  it  had  a back  of  leather 
and  sides  of  thin  oaken  boards  pasted  over  with 
dull  blue  paper.  The  print  varied  from  muddy 
blackness  to  a faint  illegibility.  It  was  a primer 
and  spelling  book  combined,  and  the  columns  of 
practice  words  were  frequently  interrupted  by 
reading  matter.  This  reading  as  a whole  was  pon- 
derously sober;  but  some  relief  was  afforded  by  a 
series  of  eight  short  fables,  each  with  an  illustration. 
One  of  the  fables  in  particular  made  a profound 
impression,  and  no  child  ever  forgot  it  or  its  pic- 
turesque telling.  This  story  was  as  follows: 

An  old  Man  found  a rude  Boy  upon  one  of  his  trees 
stealing  Apples,  and  desired  him  to  come  down;  but  the 
young  Sauce-box  told  him  plainly  he  would  not.  Won’t 
you?  said  the  old  Man,  then  I will  fetch  you  down,  so 
he  pulled  up  some  tufts  of 
Grass  and  threw  at  him ; but 
this  only  made  the  Young- 
ster laugh. 

Well,  well,  said  the  old 
Man,  if  neither  words  nor 
grass  will  do,  I must  try 
what  virtue  there  is  in 
Stones . so  the  old  Man 
pelted  him  heartily  with 
stones,  which  soon  made  the 
young  Chap  hasten  down 
from  the  tree  and  beg  the 
old  Man’s  pardon 

How  Lincoln  must 
have  enjoyed  that  narra- 
tive! And  very  likely 
it  exerted  an  influence  to 
make  him  the  notable 
storyteller  that  he  be- 
came in  manhood.  Cer- 
tainly no  other  American 
statesman  has  used  this 
form  of  humorous  tale 
so  effectively  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  the  argu- 
ments and  principles  he 
advocated. 


Hunting  for  Nuts  with  His  Sister. 


RED  SNOW  AND  COLORED  RAIN 


He  Ciphered  on  the  Wooden  Shovel. 


EVER  heard  of  sulphuric  rains?  Ever 

read  about  the  finding  of  pieces  of  ■■ 

bleeding  bread  after  a Roman  gladiator 
concluded  an  entertainment  in  the  Coliseum?  Well, 
neither  that  sulphur  nor  that  bread  is  either  one  or 
the  other.  The  rain  is  a sort  of  pollen,  a yellow 
powder  of  the  finest  kind,  carried  by  the  wind  in 
great  quantities  and  to  great  distances.  The  bleeding 
bread  is  a microscopic  algae,  which  for  many  years 
has  held  the  interest  of  scientists. 

Another  phenomenon  is  the  so  called  snow  flower. 
It  was  in  1760  that  Horace  B^nedicte  de  Saussure, 
the  celebrated  geologist  who  first  ascended  Mount 
Blanc,  saw  from  altitudes  in  the  mountains  near 
Savoy  snow  covered  fields  of  a brilliant  red  color. 
Straightway  he  named  it  “red  snow.”  Later,  this 
snow-  was  found  in  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolean  Alps,  in 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in  the 
northernmost  ridges  of  the  Urals,  in  the  arctic  re- 
gions of  Scandinavia,  and  also  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
in  this  country. 

The  best  observations  of  this  phenomenon  were 
made  in  1813  in  Greenland.  Captain  John  Ross, 
after  having  passed  Cape  York,  perceived  the  snow 
covered  fields,  the  valleys,  and  the  clefts  in  the 
rocks,  all  of  a brilliant  red  hue.  He  was  so  struck 
with  the  scene  that  he  named  the  coast  Crimson 
Cliffs.  Not  very  many  years  afterward  red  snow 
was  seen  north  of  Spitzbergen,  in  Russian  Lapland, 
and  in  oriental  Siberia. 

In  the  ’90’s,  Professor  Karkuss,  then  president  of 
the  Microbiological  Society  of  San  Francisco,  held  a 
conference  on  red  snow  which  had  fallen  recently 
before  in  the  mountains  of  Vaigach  at  about  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  crest 
of  that  chain  of  mountains  seemed  to  have  been 
covered  with  a mantle  of  reddish  snow. 

After  a series  of  careful  investigations,  Professor 
Karkuss,  by  means  of  a microscope  that  magnified 
twenty-five  hundred  times,  reached  the  conclusion, 
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which  was  concurred  in  by  other  botanists, 
that  the  cause  of  that  strange  coloration 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  Sphaerelli 
( Halmaiococcus ) nivalis,  which  reproduces  itself  in 
the  snow  with  phenomenal  rapidity. 

The  rains  of  blood  are  not  due  to  vegetable  causes, 
but  to  animal  causes, — butterflies.  They  belong  to 
a group  named  Vanessa,  covering  many  species,  all 
well  known  for  their  beautiful,  clear  colors.  When 
they  leave  their  chrysalides,  a reddish  liquid  falls 
out.  It  happens  that  many  thousands  of  butterflies 
pass  that  stage  of  growth  at  the  same  time;  hence 
the  presence  of  the  “rain  of  blood.”  These  rains, 
moreover,  have  had  terrible  effects  where  they  oc- 
curred in  remote  regions,  inhabited  by  ignorant  and 
superstitious  people. 

In  July,  1608,  one  of  these  phenomena  occurred  in 
the  suburbs  of  Aix  and  covered  the  surrounding 
country  for  about  a mile/  A number  of  persons, 
either  mistaken  or  desirous  of  preying  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  at  once  declared  the  “rain” 
to  have  been  due  to  infernal  powers.  A scientist  of 
that  period,  named  Plirex,  demonstrated  that  the 
alleged  drops  of  blood  were  nothing  but  the  liquid 
deposited  by  butterflies.  Nevertheless,  the  popu- 
lace remained  afraid  of  the  phenomenon. 

Plirex  attributed  to  this  same  cause  the  rains 
mentioned  by  historians,  which  always  occurred 
about  the  same  months  during  regular  periods. 
Such  a rain  fell  in  the  reign  of  Childebert  I.  at 
Paris  and  at  Senlis,  in  the  Oise.  An  identical  one 
was  noted  about  the  end  of  June  during  the  reign 
of  Robert  II. 

The  lake  of  Morat  presented  on  several  occasions, 
but  especially  in  1895,  a singular  phenomenon.  Its 
waters  became  suddenly  red.  The  superstitious  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  blood  of  the  soldiers  who  had  fought 
along  its  shores  June  22,  1446;  but  the  true  cause 
was  the  presence  of  an  aquatic  growth  peculiar  to 
that  region,  known  as  the  Oxillatoria  Rubescens. 


